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CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. | been completed, and would of course have been of no 
' value. 
Sixteenth General Report of the President and Direc-' put the claimant under the verdict, having stood by 


eee and Delaware Canal Com- | wh Ist the Company were issuing proposals for loans in 


| the public newspapers; and borrowing money, time af- 

The Board of President and Directors of the Chesa- | ter time, on the faith of pledges thus publicly stated 
peake and Delaware Canal Company, in offering the | and given to the loanees; has now come before the 
present Report, and the Treasurer’s account, are under , Chancellor of Maryland, and asks, that these securities 
the necessity of presenting to the proprietors a state- | should be declared null and void, and that his claim 
ment of difficulties and embarrassments encountered | may come in before them. No decision has been had 
since the last annual meeting, which haye caused anxiety | on this application, Application was also made to the 
and trouble to those engaged in the management of (he Chancellor of Maryland, for the appointment of a re- 
affairs of the Company, and loss to all who are inter- | ceiver of the tolls of the Canal. This was granted, so 


ested in it. 

Although it is a source of regret to the members of 
the Board that they cannot give a more favourable state- 
ment, yet it is due to themselves and the Stockholders 
that an accurate exposition of the concerns of the Com- 
pany should be made, however gloomy it may appear, 
that those interested may have an opportunity of form- 
ing correct opinions of its present situation. 


In the jast Annual Report the Stockholders were in- | 


formed that a verdict against the Company, for a very 
large amount, had been obtained, in one of the courts 


far as respects the tolls to be collected at the Maryland 
end of the Canal. From this decision an appeal was 
made, and the case taken to the Court of Appeals. A 
further application has been recently made to the same 
Chancellor, for a decree to order the real and other 
property of the Company to be sold—as well that part 
of it in Delaware as thatin Maryland. A final decision 
on these several points will probably take place ina 
few weeks, and there is a well founded belief that the 
judgment will be adverse to these extraordinary claims. 


| ‘the Board are coniident that the Chesapeake and De- 


of the state of Delaware, by a contractor, whom the | laware Canal Company had the same right to borrow 
Board of Directors had felt themselves under the neces- | Money, to aid in the construction of their Canal and the 
sity of discharging from their service, and that excep- | purposes incidental to it, as the several corporations for 
tions had been taken to the decisions on some of the law | Making internal improvements in Pennsylvania, Mary land 
points involved in the case. These points have not yet ; and other states, who have resorted to that expedient, 





been brought before the Court of Appeals, where 
they may be taken for five years from the date of the 
verdict, and are ultimately to be decided. The Ceci- ; 
sions on them may annul the former proceedings and j| 
verdict. 

Since this verdict has been obtained, strenuous ef- 
forts have been made to render it available, by resort- 
ing to different processes of law, and by the aid of po. 
pular feeling. To enlist the latter, various efforts have | 
been made, through the medium of the press and by | 
other means. The law proceedings have been duly 
attended to; the others were unnoticed. 

An attempt was made, during the last session, to 
procure the passage of a law by the Legislature of De- 
laware, to enable a judgment creditor to sell the cor- 
porate rights and franchises of the Company, and by 
such sale vest them in the purchaser. Notwithstand- 
ing the powerful interest and influence, that was brought 
to bear on the subject, the bill was rejected. The 
Board feeling it animperious duty to guard the interests 
of the Stockholders and the just creditors of the Com- 
pany, did not of course concur in this project, 

Whatever might have been, under any circumstances, 
the opinion of the Board of the justice of the large 
claim referred to—had they even supposed it well 
founded, they had not funds to pay it—and could not 
(as they believe,) either in law or equity, give that claim 
@ priority over others arising from money loaned to the 
Company, for the formation of the Canal, and for which 
a mortgage of the tolls, and all other property of the 
Company had been given, previous to the verdict 
which it has been endeavored to make precede them 
-—the claims under which would have been of nu 
avail without these loans, as the Canal could not have 
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as the only available means to enable them to effect the 
great, and beneficial objects, for which they were char- 
tered. 


Proceedings of a different character were commenced 
in the early part of last season and continued for sev- 
eral months, in the state of Delaware; probably with the 
view of harrassing those engaged in the trade through 
the Canal; and by thus interfering with and preventing 
it, to coerce those interested in the Company into a 
payment of the claim under the verdict. The captains 
of vessels about passing through the Canal, after hav- 
ing paid the required toll to the officers of the Company 
in Maryland, when the vessels were passing from that 
state, and in Philadelphia, when going from thence, 
receive a regular receipt for the toll paid, with an order 
to pass through the Canal in right of such payment; the 
Company cf course having no further claim, debt, or 
demand against them for toll. Notwithstanding this, 
which is matter of public notoriety, and susceptible in 
most cases of complete proof, the captains in some hun- 
dreds of instances have been arrested and held to bail 
as garnishees, and in each case oath or affirmation is 
made as follows: ‘‘that the 
garnishee above named, is not an inhabitant of New 
Castie county, and that he, the deponent, doth verily 
believe that the garnishee is indebted to the defendants 
in the sum of .” In default 
of finding bail, which has been the case with strangers, 
they have been cast into prison, and kept there until 
the amount of indebtedness sworn to was deposited asa 
pledge—or bail procured for their appearance at a 
court to be held months after, and in some instances far 
from their homes. During these proceedings, the ves- 
sels were necessarily prevented from prosecuting their 
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voyages, causing losses to all concerned, either in ves- 
se! or cargo, and the Canal, as ‘fa public highway,” 
thus virtually obstructed. This has been effected un- 
der colour of some of the laws of Delaware, but it is 
believed in violation of the charter of the Canal Com- 


pany—a charter, which may be considered as a joint | 


grant or compact by the states of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland—in which each staie, granted to 
the other certain advantages and received certain bene- 
fits in return. The right to make the Canal (by an in- 
corporated company,) and thus open a highway be- 
tween the South and the commercial metropolis of Penn- 
sylvania, and a new way by which she could transport 
to it the produce of her interior counties, was granted 
to her by Maryland, only on condition that the Susque- 
hanna river should be declared a highway, and suthori- 
ty given to remove ob-tructions from it—a grant highly 


advantageous to Maryland. Delaware stipulated for | 


the delivery to her of certain valuable documents held 
by Pennsylvania, and also that the latter state should 


make certain alterations in her quarantine laws, the eb- | 


ject and effect of which was to benefit the former.— 
These stipulations were acceded to by Pennsylvania, 
and she has complied with them. 

Under these agreements, the charters of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal Company were granted by 


Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. ‘The charter | 


declares as follows, viz: ‘*That the said Canal and-the 
works to be erected thereon in viriue of this act, when 
completed, shall forever thereafter be esteemed and 
taken to be navigable as a public highway, free for the 
transportation of all goods, commodities, or produce, 
whatsoever, on payment of the tolls imposed by this act; 
and no toll or tax whatsoever for the use of the waters 
of the said Canal, and the works thereon erected, shall 


at any time herealter be imposed by all or either of the 
said States.”’ 


The charter also declares, that if any vessel shall 
pass without having paid the tolls, she may be seized 
and sold by the officers of the Company. After the 
sale of the vessel, ‘‘ the person having direction of such 
vessel shall be liable for such toll, if the same is not 
paid by the sale of such vessel.” Thus, under the 
charter, captains of vessels are not liable for toll even 
to the Company, until recourse is first had to a sale of 
the vessel, and the funds arising from the sale being in- 
sufficient to pay the toll. Yet afier a compliance with 
all the requisitions of the Company under the charters, 
persons have been arrested and imprisoned in a place 
where they are strangers and without friends, in doing 
what the charters of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Ma- 
ryland declare they shall havea right to do, viz: use 
the Canal as a ** public highway,” after payment of the 
tolls imposed by the Company in conformity with the 
charter. 

The embarrassment and annoyance to which persons 
passing through the Canal have been thus subjected, 
has been effected by means of processes under the laws 
of Delaware; the law which is said to be most applica- 


ble to the cases, having been passed subsequent to the 
charter of the Company. 


Efforts were made by some of the persons aggrieved 
to test the validity of these arrests, at the court held at 
New Castle, in November last. But the cases were 
not tried; and it has since been agreed between the 
counsel of the parties, that the different classes of cases 


should be stated and submitted to the Court of Ap-| 


peals to be held at Dover early in the present month. 
It is confidently believed, that when the proceedings 
referred to shall be brought before a judicial tribunal, 
they cannot be sustained, and that a recurrence of them 
will be prevented. 


The system of annoyance, which has been so long and 
so tenaciously pursued, has diminished the advantages 
arising from the Canal, not on'y to those directly inter- 
ested in it, but also to the public at large. Injury has 
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| thus been inflicted on a vast number of persons inter- 


) ested in the results of the Canal trade, who are entirely 
| unconnected with the matter in controversy—a contro- 
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|} versy which hitherto has only resulted in loss to all 
| the parties, and a diminution of the ability of the Canal 
Company to meet demands against it. 


It may be proper to state, that since the proceedings 
| before the Chancellor of Maryland, no arrests of cap- 
| tuins have been made, and the trade of the Canal has 

been increasing. 

The locks, bridges, waste weirs, and banks on the 
line of Canal, are now in good order. 


| During the past season, two slips or sinkings-in of 
the sides have occurred in that part of the Canal called 
the Deep Cut. Although they did not occasiof a stop- 
page tothe business of the Canal, vet they caused a 
considerable expenditure in the necessary removal of a 
large quantity of earth from the banks, to prevent its 
falling into the Canal. The earth taken from these 
places has been used to raise and strengthen the tow- 
ing path, which had been washed away, when the em- 
bankment on B: oad creek was broken, in the spring of 
1834. The foundation of the Maryland pivot bridge 
had been then so greatly injured, and the superstruc- 
ture was found to beso much decayed, as torender a 
new bridge indispensable. This has been made more 
securely, and of greater stability, than the former one. 
The new embankment across Broad creek, in place of 
that carried away, has been made so strong, and is so 
well protected, as to prevent the apprehension of any 
further accident; and it has now stood for several months 
the test of a pressure of a full head of water. 


The Canal and reservoirs are now filled with water, 
| which will probably prevent a recurrence of the diffi- 
culties experienced during last summer from the want 
| of it, the deficiency of the supply then, having been 
caused mainly by the loss of a large portion of the wa- 
_ter from the upper level of the Canal, by the breaking 
of the embankment referred to—and as this happened 
/at the commencement of the dry season, the apprehen- 
sions of a deficiency of water, which were stated in the 
last Report, were fully verified. 


| The want of water in the upper level of the Canal, 
prevented for some months the larger class of vessels 
| from using it. This circumstance, in addition to the 
| difficulties and embarrassments to which the trade on 
| the Canal has been subjected, by the arrest of those 
| engaged in it, has prevented many persons from enter- 
ing into it, who otherwise would have done so; and 
obliged many others, who previously had made their 
voyages by way of the Canal, to abandon it, and make 
them by sea. ‘These various causes have diminished 
the tolls below the umount received the previous year, 
‘and made them fall far short of what, under different 
| circumstances, they might have been fairly estimat- 
ed. 
The tolls received since the last Annual Report 
amount to $47,511 30, and having principally arisen 
| from vessels laden with the following articles, viz: 


| 290 packets carrying merchandize. 
| 826 vessels carrying wood, 


20,897 cords. 
| 678 do, and arks, carrying lum- 


ber, 18,143,000 feet. 
| 72 do. do, flour, 15,350 barrels. 
98 do. do. wheat, corn,&c. 150,610 bushels. 


| 184 do. do. oysters, 5,886 tons, 
| 2741 do. do. cotton, iron, coal, whiskey, &c. 
| ad vessels returning empty. 


|a8e9 
| The following statement shows the number of pas- 
| sages through the Canal, and amount of toll received 


during the corresponding periods of the last and pre- 
ceding years, 
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| Number of Passages. 
From From Del. From Ches. Total. 
June 1, 1833, to Jan. 1, 1834, 2136 2035 4171 
Jan. 1, 1834,t0 June 1, 1834, 667 600 1267 
5458 





June 1, 1834, to Jan. 1, 1835, 1696 3287 
Jan. 1, 1835, toJune 1,18355, 731 870 1602 


4889 


Amount of Tulls. 


June 1, 1833, to Jan. 1, 1834, 


$42,678 $2 
Jan. 1, 1834, to June 1, 1834, 


11,413 34 














$54,091 66 
June 1, 1834, to Jan. 1, 1835, 25,541 31 
Jan. 1, 1835, to June 1, 1835, 21,969 99 
$47,511 SO 








; Although the present Report does not give a flatter- 
ing view of the concerns of the Company, yet on the 
other hand it may be proper to state, that the increas- 
ing trade on the Delaware and Raritan Canal, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and Dismal Swamp Canals, give 
promise of an increase also of the trade of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal. ‘he position of this Canal, 
its great capacity, and the many avenues leading to it, 
both naturally and by the internal improvements now in 
successful operation—and that contemplated on the 
lower part of the Susquehanna—all point out to the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal as a great thorough- 
fare; and strongly indicate that the Company to which 
it belongs will altimately be successful. 

The members of the Board confidently trust the Com- 
pany will yet triumph over the many difficulties it has 
encountered, and repay those by whose aid a great 
public benefit, at least has been achieved. 

This supposition is strengthened by the fact, that 
other canal companies in our country, after having ex- 
perienced difficulties and embarrassments of various 
kinds, have surmounted them all,and are now in a state 
of increasing usefulness and prosperity. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the Board of Presi- 
dent and Directors. 

R, M. LEWIS, President. 


S. Gnirritts Fisner, Secretary. 





For the Register. 
TRAVELLING IN 1784 AND 1835. 


In the year 1784, Frederick Schaeffer established a 
travelling accommodation by a stage, which occupied 
three days in going and three in returning to Lancaster 
from Philadelphia, In the year 1788, Frederick Dosh 
run a two horse stage between Lancaster and Philadel- 
phia, in two days going and two returning. In 1794, 
the turnpike having been completed between Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster, Mathias Slough placed a four horse 
stage on the route, driven by Jonas, a driver of some 
celebrity, in one day going, and one in returning, be- 
tween the hours of two o’clock in the morning and 
eight in the evening; fare six dollars. On the eighth 
of June, 1835, the Cars by the Rail road, left Philadel- 
phia at half past eight in the morning, after breakfast, 
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| and arrived at Lancaster at half past one o’clock; fare 
| two dollars and fifty cents. 

Reminiscences. 

A friend has supplied me with the foregoing infurma- 


tion. R. CG. 





REPORT OF ALONZO LIVERMORE, ENGINEER. 


Frencu Creek Aqvuepuct, 
October 3lst, 1834, 


To John Anderson, Esq., 


Superintendent of the French creek division, of the 
Pennsylvania Canal. 


Sir—I herewith hand to you my annual report, em- 
bracing the information required from the secretary of 
the Board of Canal Commissioners, relative to the pre- 
sent state of the work upon the French creek division, 
as pertaining to my department. 
The new work not heretofore reported finished, com- 
prehends the Franklin line, twenty-two and a fourth 
miles,and the north and west ends of the feeder, four and 
a fourth miles, altogether twenty-six and a half miles,in 
extent; eighteen and a half miles of this is slackwater, 
and eight miles of canal navigation, The towing path 
along the pool of the feeder dam which was not fully 
staked out until this year, gives a small difference in 
the distance as heretofore reported. 
The new work added to the old feeder line, nine- 
teen and a half miles, makes the whole length of the 
French creek division, to be forty-six miles, eighteen 
anda half of which is slackwater, and twenty-seven 
and a half of canal navigation. 
The mechanical work upon the new line of this di- 
vision, consists of twenty-one locks, twelve dams, one 
culvert, three towing path bridges, seven road and 
farm bridges, seventeen lock houses, and six waste 
wiers. 
The locks, twenty are of cut stone masonry, and 
one of wood, four of these are guards, eight are lift 
locks with guard walls, and nine lift without guard 
walls. The whole rise and fall overcome is one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight and a half feet. 
The dams upon this line are built with cribs of tim- 
ber filled with stone, and cut stone abutments, laid in 
the New York hydraulic lime. The average length of 
the dams, in clear of the abutments,is two hundred and 
sixty-seven feet. The lowest is six feet, the highest 
sixteen feet, and the average height ten and a fourth 
feet. 
Most of the dams having been completed last fall, 
have been in some measure tested as to their permanence 
| by the floods of last winter and spring. We find that those 
| which have not less than three feet base, to one of per- 

pendicular rise for the breast slope, gives to the descend- 
| ing water such an oblique impact upon the gravel be- 
| low the dam, tliat the excavation caused by the water, 
| is thrown so far below the lowermost breast timbers, 
| that no injury appears likely to result to the foundation 
| of the dam itself. Two of our dams which had not this 

slope, the water had excavated so near the foundation 
as to endanger the work. [I therefore directed an ad- 
ditional breast, which has been made this season, and I 
feel confident that our dams are rendered permanent, 
if due care is taken for their preservation. 

The feeder dam it will be recollected was left last fall 
in a very precarious situation,as regards the work done, 
on account of the exhaustion of the funds. We found 
this spring that most of the work done was washed 
away. This and the additional breasts on the two dams, 
above mentioned, have swelled the expense upon those 
items, in some measure, but our contingent allowance 
of last year, will fully meet this addition, besides all 
other expenses of a contingent nature. 

There are no aqueducts upon this line, and but one 
culvert. This is situated upon section No. 36 of the 
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Feeder line, and is built of cut stone masonry,the open- | that final estimates have been returned from the engi- 
ing or passage for the water is two feet square. | neer departments, upon all contracts entered into for 
There are three towing path bridges, all upon the | the construction of new work upon the West Branch 
Franklin line,the abutments and piers are cut stone ma- | division. The lower division of the Lycoming line, ex- 
sonry, and the superstracture of wood. There is one ! tending from the pool of the Muncy dam to the Loyal- 
road bridge across the canal opposite Franklin, the | sock feeder, was completed and the water admitted in- 
abutments of cut stone and wood superstructure; all | to the upper levels about the last of June. On the fourth 
the other road and farm bridges, six in number are built | of July, the first boat, * T’he James Madison,” ascend- 
of wood, ed the canal and moored at the western bank ot Loyak 
There are six waste wiers, including those around the | sock creek, since which period the navigation from that 
locks, four of them built as slope wall and pavement, | point has been uninterrupted, except during a few days 
the others of wood, of unusual drought, when the water in the creek 
The tabular statement, herewith submitted, con- | proved inadequate to supply the levels. Itis not, how- 
tains all the important details, not otherwise men- | ever, anticipated that any scarcity of water will hereaf- 
tioned. | ter occur, as the quantity furnished by the feeder dam 
The Franklin line, and the north end of the feeder, is | at Dunnsburg, is abundant; which, aided by the Loyal- 
now ready fer public use. The west end of the feeder | sock, will in my opinion be amply sufficient for all the 
will be ready by the middle of November next. A | purposes of transportation. Should this supposition, 
scarcity of hands has prevailed upon this line the whole | nevertheless, be found by experience to be erroneous, 
season, owing to the prevalence of the fever and ague | the supply may be very considerably augmented by cut- 
in that neighborhood. Hands have also been scarce | ting off the water power which at present propels the 
upon our whole line since the harvesting season com- | Loyalsock mills, owned by Tunison Coryell, Esq. The 
menced. This cause and the late time we received or- | Buard are aware that the site of Mr. Coryell’s miil dam 
ders to prosecute our work (about the Ist of May) in| was selected as the most eligible for the erection of a 
the spring, give the reason why our canal was not rea- | feeder dam, and that he in consequence claims the 
dy by the time mentioned in our last report. right of tapping the canal with his race—the level of 
The total cost of the work will stand as follows, viz: | which being lower than the canal, gives him a per- 
Franklin line, $340,363 90 pétual head of water, whether there is a sufficiency for 
Feeder line, new work, 68,860 12 the purposes of navigation or not. Privileges so im- 
portant in their consequences as those asked by Mr. 
Coryell, and hitherto tacitly allowed, should most cer- 
tainly only be granted under proper limitations and re- 
strictions, The vested rights of individuals, it is true, 
cannot be held too sacred; when our citizens cease to 
' be protected by government in their rights of property, 
| one of the strongest cords in the ligament which binds 

$1,102 89 | civil society together, will have been severed: but that 
protection can only be afforded by the legitimate exer- 
cise of sovereign power. Individual and local interests 
must yield to the general good; and if damages are 
thereby sustained, let the party iajured be promptly re- 
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Engineering, superintendence, and all 


contingencies to this time, $32,595 3 


vo 


Total cost when finished, 
Last year’s estimate, 


$441,455 45 
442,558 34 


Balance, 
This balance will be requisite to complete any fenc- | 


ing not yet contracted for, also to add fovot-ways upon | 
the lock gates that are yet not completed, &c. 


It must be recollected that all money remaining as 
per centage on abandoned jobs, is embraced in the es- | 
timate, therefore shoald the Board of Canal Commis- | 
sioners direet the payment of this to the contractors, | 


it will in no way interfere with the sum or balances left : 


in the aforementioned calculation, 
New work on the old line. 


The amount done this year consists in finishing /wo 
waste wiers, une bridge and embankment. Amount esti- 
mated on these jobs this year is one thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars and ninety-four cents.— 
Amount yet unfurnished in order to complete the bridge, 


embankment, &c., is three hundred and seventy-five | 


dollars. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
ALONZO LIVERMORE, 
Engineer. 


WEST BRANCH DIVISION. 
REPORT OF W. F. PACKER, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 


To the Board of Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania. 


Gentlemen:—In conformity with the requisitions of 
the acts of assembly, and in compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the Board of Canal Commissioners, as commu- 
nicated by their Secretary, I beg leave, respectfully, 
to submit the following 


REPORT. 


in offering the present communication to the Board, 


munerated, and full and ample indemnification made 
against all pecuniary privations. In this point of view, 
public policy seems clearly to dictate, that the magnifi- 
cent works of internal improvement constructed at the 
expense of the State,should be solely under the control 
| of her public functionaries, free from all associations 
| or partnerships, and not subject to the caprice of any 
| interested individual. 

| TTheupper division of the Lycoming line, being in 
| such a state of forwardness as to justify the admission 
_ of the water, it was let into the canal, through the 
_ guard lock at the feeder dam, above Dunnsburg, on the 
| fifteenth of September; and, although its progress was 
greatly retarded by the dryness of the season, and the 
| consequent loss of water by soakage and evaporation, 
the levels have all been filled, and boats laden with 
_merchandize, coal, plaster, &c., have ascended the ca- 
nal to its junction with the Bald Eagle creek. Thus 
| proving to a demonstration that the supply of water 
furnished by ‘* the High dam,” (as the feeder has been 
| significantly termed,) may be relied upon in times of 
| the greatest drought with absolute certainty. The wa- 
| ter has seldom, if ever, been known to be lower in the 
| West Branch than it is at the present period, and yet 
_ it gives me pleasure to state that there is no scarcity in 
_ the eanal, and that all apprehension for the future may 
_be dismissed. As the banks become saturated, the loss 
| from filtration and soakage must necessarily be dimin- 
| ished; and an increased supply for canalling purposes 
_ will be the inevitable consequence. The feeder dam 
| was completed about the first of January, and judging 
, from the slight effects produced by the ice freshet of 
| last spring, and the floods which have since occurred, 
| no doubt remains in relation to its permanency. About 


it affords me infinite gratification to state that the entire | one hundred and twenty feet of the breast plank were 
line of canal under my charge has been completed; and | taken off by the ice, which was the only injury sustain- 
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ed; and that has since been substantially repaired. — | by a combined lock of two lifts of eight feet each, and 
The chute, also, fully answers the purpose for which ! a single lock of five feet lift; making the aggregate 
it was intended; and those who were interested in the | length of canal and slack water completed on this div 
river trade, and most strenuously opposed to its con- | sion since my last report, as follows: 

struction, are now constrained to acknowledge that it | 
can be passed in perfect safety+-not the slightest difi- 

















Miles. Perches; 





; : : Lycoming line and feeder, 43 258 
culty is experienced, It may not perhaps be amiss tu | paig Eagle side cut, 3 208 
remark that popular opinion relative to the feeder dam Lewisburg side cut 200 
and chute, has undergone an entire revolution; the : oie, ° agin 
manner in which those structures have stood the test of Total distance, 48 6 


experience, has irresistibly forced even prejudice and ; ; ; 
a ulthough deeply oaks to sieasdaes their| , The Board will observe that pence the ——. 
practicability; and it is with proud satisfaction I can | "8 are two miles and at semana _ a Dray ate . 
state at this early stage of their practical uperations, that | ™@Y have been heretofore annexed to t . aa aa 
a single individual cannot now be found to raise his | Of canal, in summing up the aggregate eng Conpedt 
voice against them, ed and in active operation; but as they were attached 

On the fourth day of July, the water was first admit- to the Lycoming line, originally, and constructed out 
ted into the Bald Eagle side cut; and it has been in| Of the funds appropriated to it, I have deemed it pro- 
constant navigable order since the first of September. | P&* to report them together. 1 t of 
The traffic which has already commenced upon it, be- The following statement exhibits the ao a a 
tween the bituminous coal and iron regions of Lycom- the Lycoming line and feeder, as ascertained by he 
ing and Centre counties, in the transportation of coal to | ©St'mates returned from the engineer department, viz: 
the Bald Eagle, and carrying back iron, pigs, castings, | Sections of canal and slack water, $588,144 753 





&c. gives an earnest of its future usefulness, and de- Aqueducts, 95,703 90 
monstrates that the small amount of funds appropriated | Dams, 85,209 83 
to its construction, have been wisely applied. In addi- | Chute at feeder dam, 35,022 77 
tion to its importance to the neighborhood, asa great | Locks, 77,303 01 
thoroughfare between the coal and iron districts, it con- Public, farm and foot bridges, 55,336 044 
fers substantial advantages on the whole line as a fee- Towing path bridges, 16,063 72 
der. The Bald Eagle isa permanent stream, and in dry | Fence, 21,026 354 
seasons, when the river fails, there is one half as much Culverts, 23,243 14 
water in the former as there is in the latter above its | Guard gates, 6,331 50 
junction. This consideration alone, would have been | Lock houses, 5,530 034 
sufficient to warrant its construction; and any other lo-| Waste wiers, 3s 155 26% 
cation of the feeder dam than the one adopted by the | Hydraulic cement, 4,522 O1 
board, would have been, if at all practicable, to say the | Removing buildings, _ 3,501 594 
least of it, unwise and injudicious. | Castings and wrought tron, 5,389 183 
The Lewisburg side-cut was on the verge of comple- | Cast iron conduit at Williamsport, 545 624 
tion, at the date of my last report—the water was let Wells, 291 51% 


intoit in November, and several boats passed through Repairing and strengthening jobs, sa 

it before navigation was suspended by the inclemency | bridge embankments, &c. 29,316 97 
of the season, Since the opening of the canal in the | Head gates at Coryell’s mill race, 350 00 
spring, transportation upon the side cut has been with- | Work finally suspended by change of 





out interruption: and an avenue to market, thereby af- location, 27,006 26% 
forded for the immense agricultural productions of Buf- | Water courses, 58 48 
falo, Penns and Sugar vallies. The luxuriant crops of | Miscellaneous work, 592 30 


wheat, rye, corn, barley, &c. which are annually pro- 
duced : the fertile region, drained by the Sas of : $1,083,644 274 
Buffalo and Pennscreek, are perhaps unequalled by the | Deduct State materials, 5,602 28 

same extent of country in Pennsylvania ; they are cer- 
tainly not surpassed, Lewisburg, situated at the junc- 
tion of Buffalc creek, and the West Branch of the Sus- . 
quehanna, has always been the natural depot forthe! The following abstract shews the actual cost of the 


surplus products of those valleys, and the precarious | Raid Eagle side cut, as ascertained by final estimates re- 
navigation of the river, thence to tide water, resorted | 


turned from the engineer department, viz: 
to as the only out-let to a seaboard market. By the. xs . ? 











ema 


Total cost of Lycoming line, $1,078,041 994 




















side cut just completed, a new channel has been opened | a gee = 
up, and a choice of markets afforded to the industrious — Ss “9 456 66 
husbandman—while the commonwealth will be richly | ww, oe 387 714 
compensated by the increase of tolls which will, from | », id ‘inte noe 8,784 973 
this source, necessarily ensue. Public ea aoe toca ats e, : Aveotaghh 
The whole length of the Lycoming line, including cai arm bridges, aoe te 
feeder, as stated in my last annual report to the Board, | ons nieseee 1 478 83 
from the point of transit of boats in the pool of the feed. | “°C “196 a 
er see is forty-three miles and two hundred and fifty- Castings, 
eight perches, including two miles and two perches of / 
towing path and slack water in the pool of the Muncy Total cost of Bald Eagle side cuts, $47,859 O1 








dam. Upon which there are twelve locks, embracing 
thirteen lifts, and eighty-two feet of lockage, including | Abstract shewing the actual cost of the Lewisburg 
one foot of head at the guard lock; averaging 1,87 feet | side cut, as ascertained by final estimates returned from 
per mile. the engineer department, viz: Canal, dam lock, culvert 


The length of the Bald Eagle side cut, including the | and lock houses, complete, $29,739 75 
breadth of the river, is three miles and two hundred and | Towing path bridge, 1,707 84 
eight perches; embracing eight feet of lockage, which | Fence, 382 00 
is Overcome by one lock near the feeder dam—and the | Removal of buildings, 200 00 


Lewisburg side cut is two hundred perches in length, 
and has twenty-one feet of lockage; which is overcome ! Total cost of Lewisburg side cut, $32,029 59 
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390 REPORT OF W. F. PACKER. ume 


RECAPITULATION 


Showing the entire cost of the new work upon the West 
Branch Division:— 


$1,078,041 994 


47,850 O1 
32,029 59 


Lycoming line and feeder. 
Bald Eagle side cut, 
Lewisburg side cut, 


1,157,921 594 
Engineering, superintendence and in- 


cidental expenses, 45,652 18 


$1,203,573 773 
1,148,209 33 


$55,364 44 


Total cost, 
Deduct amount paid, 


Balance unpaid, 

From which, deduct the amount of ap- 
propriation for 1854, yet unexpen- 
ded, 10,422 423 


Total amount required to complete Ly- 
coming line and Lewisburg and 
Bald Eagle side cuts, $44 942 01} 

The following isa statement of the several appropria.- 
tions to the Lycoming line, &c., and of the disburse- 
ments made: 

By the act of March Sist, 1851, there 
was appropriated to the Lycoming 
line and Lewisburg side cut, the sum 
of $200,000, from which sum a de- 
duction was made at the Treasury, 
for payment of interest, of $41,576 14, 
leaving a balance applicable to con- 
struction, of 

There was set apart for this line, out of 
the appropriations authorised by the 
act of April 5th, 1832, of $300,000, 
and the Girard legacy of $300,000, 
the sum of 

By the act of 16th February, 1833, there 
was appropriated, the sum of 

Appropriation tor the present year, 


$158,423 86 


229,000 00 


470,007 90 

301,200 00 

Whole amount of available funds ap- ved 
propriated to this line, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Sections, $552,986 18 
Aqueducts and aqueduct 

sections, 112,305 81 
Dams and schutes, 152,877 304 
Locks, and lock sections, 112,198 83 
Culverts, 22,467 96 
Canal and towing path 

bridges, 72,524 644 
Fence, 18,665 09 
Removals, &c., . 4,389 063 
Miscellaneous work, 36,060 55% 
Lock houses, 5,545 234 
Waste wiers, 3,289 074 
Lewisburg side cut, 29,245 40 
Engineering, superinten- 

dence and incidental 

expenses, 


$1,158,631 76 


45,652 18 


te 


Total amount paid, 1,148,209 334 


Balance of former appropriations on 
hand, $10,422 423 


-e 


RECAPITULATION, 


Total cost of Lycoming line, Bald 
Eagle side cut, and Lewisburg side 
cut, $1,208,573 773 


Whole amount of appropriations to the 
above objects, 


1,158,631 76 


$44,942 01} 


Amount required to complete, 


From the foregoing it will be perceived that the 
amount required beyond the appropriations to complete 
the Lycoming line and Bald Eagle and Lewisburg side 
cuts, is $44,942 014. This apparent discrepance be- 
tween the estimate of last year, and the actual cost as 
now exhibited, can be accounted for very readily, and 
I hope satisfactorily., In the estimate of the engineers, 
upon which the last report was predicated, no allow- 
ance wus made for necessary repairs of jobs which had 
previously been completed, nor for any new work which 
might incidentally occur—the allowance for five per 
cent. which was added upon the balance then required 
to complete, being barely sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of engineering, superintendence, &c. By a re- 
ference to the tabular statements accompanying this 
report, it will be observed that the work done at repair- 
ing and strengthening jobs, gravelling dams, ra’sing 
bridge embankments and constructing rip raps to pros 
tect against the river, amounts to twenty-nine thousand, 
three hundred and sixteen dollars and ninety-seven 
cents—that the guard gates at the Blue Rock, near 
New Liberty, cost four thousand five hundred and twen- 
ty-seven dollars—that the bridges and culverts erected 
across ravines in Muncy town, authorized to be built by 
a recent resolution of the Board, amount to near one 
thousand collars—and that the article of iron, cost five 
thousand three hundred and eighty-nine dollars. The 
aggregate of these items alone, none of which were in- 
cluded in my last year’s report, amounts to more than 
forty thousand dollars; and there are many others of less 
amount, to which it is unnecessary here to refer. The 
repairs which were made, and the new work directed 
since the last appropriation was granted by the Lexisla- 
ture, were rendered absolutely requisite by the effects 
of the spring freshets; and a due regard to the interests 
of the Commonwealth urged their completion, whether 
there were a sufficency of funds provided or other- 
wise. 

A detailed statement shewing the amount estimated, 
per centage retained, and amount paid, during the pres 
sent year, upon each item of work done upon the Ly- 
coming line, as required by the instructions received 
through your secretary, will be found among the docu- 
ments accompanying this report; and also, a statement 
exhibiting the pay and the amount paid to each officer 
and agent on this line during the same period; to which 
the attention of the Board is respectfully referred. 

By a reference to the documents herewith submitted, 
you will observe that the amount of damages paid on 
the West Brach division, upon offers made by the Board 
of Canal Commissioners, and awards of the Board of 
Appraisers, during the current year, is three thousand 
five hundred and forty-seven dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

The reports and accompanying tabular statements of 
James D. Harris and Robert Faries, Esquires, principal 
engineers on the West Branch division, submitted with 
this report, exhibit in detail the final estimates on each 
section and item of incidental work, together with the 
names of the contractors and the various prices. They 
also present much statistical information, in relation to 
the public works upon their respective divisions, which 
I trust will prove satisfactory. 

In the,amount required to discharge the final esti- 
mate upon the Lycoming line, as exhibited in this re- 
port, a sum necessary for the protection of sections No. 
9, 31, and lock section No. 4, has not been included; 
because, the canal being now in constant navigable or- 
der, it seemed to me to be an appropriate charge 
upon the fund for repairs; neither has any allowance 
been made for engineering, superintendence and con- 
tingent expenses from and after this day, Section No. 
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$1, and lock section No. 4, are located near the river. | canal for milling purposes on the 20th of September 
and since the admission of the water, the soakage from | last; for which he is bound to pay to the Commonwealth 
the canal has caused the banks to slip between the tow- | the sum of one hundred and twenty-five dollars per 
ing path and the river; thereby rendering its immediate | annum. The quantity arawn from the canal is four 
protection an imperative duty. The estimate for the | feet in width and four inches in heighth, taken from 
completion of which is five thousand and three hundred | the surface. 

dollars: Section No. 9 is somewhat similarly situated, All of which is respectfully submitted, 

except that the public road passes between the canal WM. F. PACKER, 

and the river; and being near the level of the bottom of Sup’t West Biancl div. Penn, canal. 
the canal hasbeen rendered a quagmire by the soakage;! Canal Office, Williamsport, g 

so that the preservation of the road as well as the com- November 1, 1834. 

plete protection of the canal, require that the bank 
should be well secured with a rip rap or other wall.— 
This work is estimated at eleven hundred dollars. — 
About twelve hundred rods of fence yet remain to be ADDRESS 
completed, which have not been returned in the final = : 
estimates. If the fence should be built during the en-| p 

suing summer, an additional sum of twelve hundred 
dollars will be required. The aggregate of these sev- | 
eral items is as follow: 

Protecting section No. 31 and lock section 


From the Lancaster Union 


elivered before the Mechanics’ Society, of this city, 
on Friday evening, the first instant, by Repmon»p 
Conynouam, Esq. 


Members of the Mechanics’ Library Association: 


No. 4, $5,300 | Having resided in this my adopted city for a few 
Wall on sectivn No. 9, 1,100} year, and experienced much kindness and civility at 
Fence, 1,200 | your hands, I would have been an apostate from grati- 





| tude had I declined participating in the transactions of 
Amount required, 





ance to the interests of society than any which has ever 
I cannot conclude this report without turning the at- | engaged your attention. 
tention of the Board to a subject so closely identified Mechanics of the city of Lancaster! You are assem- 
with the successful issue of the public improvements | bled to promote the prosperity of an Institution friend- 
on the West Branch, as the construction of a towing! ly to morals and the arts. Permit me to tell you that 
path as far as slack water is created by the pool of the | scientific pursuits are not incompatible with your daily 
feeder dam, at the head of the Lycoming line. The | employments, but that they exercise a powerful influ- 
height of the dam above low water mark is eleven feet | ence on those who encourage their growth; not only as 
six inches—which affords a depth of four feet of slack | a means of improvement in your respective occupations, 
water at the mouth of Queen’s run, the commencement | but as a preservation of the morals of the young. 
of the bituminous coal formation in the Allegheny moun Mechanics’ Institutes are now considered of such im- 
tain, four miles from the dam. Extensive arrangements | portance that their establishment will become general, 
have been made in that vicinity, for the prosecution of | and not a town orcity in the Union will be without so. 
an energetic trade in the articles of iron and coal. The | powerful an auxiliary in the promotion of knowledge 
Boston company are now erecting all manner of iron | and improvements in the arts, 
manufactories upon Lick run,in sight of their coal mines,| It will be my aim to point out the elevated position, 
and anticipate at no distant day to compete successful- | it was intended you should occupy in the scale of hu- 
ly with foreign dealers, if not drive them from our! man society, with the privileges you possess under our 
markets. They have in their employ the most skilful | inestimable Constitution, which makes you at the same 
of mechanics; and an amount of capital which will ena- | time the boast of Republican America, and the envy of 
ble them fairly to test the experiment. The tolls which! Aristocratic Europe. 1am aware of the responsibility 
will arise from this source alone, would abundantly jus- | I have assumed, and may the genuine spirit of benevo- 
tify the construction of the proposed towing path—es- lence inspire me with thoughtsadapted to my purpose, 
pecially as two thirds of the expense has already been | and clothe them with language suitable for their com- 
incurred in the erection uf the dam, That thereshould| prehension, lest I fail in my attempt and Cepress the 
be a doubt entertained as to the propriety of complet-| cause it was my intention to promote. 
ing it without delay, seems to me most singular. One! It has become too common to stigmatize the Mechani- 
of the primary and leading objects which induced the | cal class of the community. by ranking them far below 





expenditure of the public money upon the West Branch | that portion of our fellow citizens who make a living 
canal, was tle accommodation of the bituminous coal | without manual labor. This is incorrect, and an evident 
trade; then what good reason can be urged for complet-| mistake. From the productive or operative class, ma- 
ing the improvements to a point within five miles of | ny of our most eminent and distinguished Public Char- 
their greatest source of tonnage, create a slack water | acters have originated, founders of their own fortunes 
the remainder of the distance, and debar the public! and public benefactors—and why should they not have 
from the use of it by refusing to construct a towing | done so? Is the occupation of the Mechanic incompa- 
path. Such a course is repugnant to every principle of | tible with intelligence? Can the accident of their birth 
public policy, and destrcutive to the individual interests | render them Jess meritorious? Has nature given them 
of all who have made investments in the coal region. | strength of body, muscular activity and physical pow- 
_ The only new work now progressing upon the old | ers, but denied an intelligent principle to call them into 
line under my superintendence, is the erection of aj acgion? Has nature neglected to bestow on them a 
weigh-lock at Northumberland; the whole cost of which | capacity to receive or impart instruction, or was it in- 
including scales’ and weighing apparatus, is estimated | tended by a beneficent Creator, that they should pur- 
at twelve thousand six hundred dollars, upon which| sue the employment of their fathers, without any im- 
three thousand dollars have been paid, leaving a bal- | provement in their occupation ormoral condition. Who 
ance of nine thousand six hundred dollars yet to be| for a moment could entertain such illiberal opinions?— 
provided for, and as the fund applicable to this work | In Europe the expression Mechanic, is frequently ap- 
is entirely exhausted, an early eppropriation is re-| plied as a term of reproach; and compilers of dictiona- 
quired, | ries, with singular inadvertency to our republican insti- 

In compliance with a resolution of the Board of Ca-| tutions and the respectable position the Mechanics of 
nal Commissioners, George Eckert of Milton, Northum-| the U. States occupy in society, have bestowed on it 
berland county, was permitted to take water from the | the same ungenerous and undeserved definition, I do 





$7,600 | this evening, especially as the object is of more import- ~ 
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not stand here as the advocate of the Mechanic—he re- 
quires no advocate—for the Americun Mechanic conscious 


of his rights, firmly asserts and fearlessly maintains them. 


In America the aspirant for distinction, meets with no 
opposition, he has only to assert his rights, if he desires 
their enjoyment. If Mechanics be not esteemed alike, 
the fault is their own; for the members of every profes- 
sion, trade or avocation, take their station in society by 
their own personal merits; for ** Worth makes the Man 
and want of it the Fellow.”’ Of this truth, my fellow 
citizens be persuaded. The verv reputation of your 
city depends on you—you can render it, by your en- 
deavors, illustrious for its virtue, or notorious for its 
immorality. Do any of you neglect your work, offend 
your customers, or sully your reputation, if not, then 
indeed, are ye superior to any other denomination in 
the land. 

Do you hold that situation in society which your im- 
portance entitles you to fill—if not, then take that posi. 
tion which God and man intended you should occupy. 
Are you fully sensible of the advantageous place you 
are destined to fill in this favored land? Endeavor first 





proving conscience will be your best reward. Give 
your support to the Mechanics’ Association; unite and 
persevere in the good work, and your efforts will be 
crowned with success. Would it not be derogatory to 
your intelligence and the reputation of your city, to suf- 
fer this society to languish from a want of united effort 
in its support?) The united exertions of a hundred 
members would do more good to the cause of morality, 
than the efforts of a thousand individuals acting without 
| concert, can possibly accomplish. By the science of 
| Mechanics, is meant the power of motion, regulated by 
geometrical precision. This shows the relation be- 
tween Mathematics and the Mechanicism, It is this 
noble science that renders the elementary principles of 
nature subservient to the purposes of men. By whom 
are labor-saving machines invented? By the man who 
‘requires their use. By whom are the arts improved? 
| By him, who, suffering from their defects, invents a 
_remedy. He reads; reading teaches him to think; the 
| stores of his mind are increased; he studies his art, and 
his mind will soon invent an improvement for himself to 
practice—he takes reason for his guide, and some times 











to obtain the respect of your fellow men, then will you | profits, as a Newton did, from an accident. 


acquire self-respect, and it is accomplished. Discharge | 


your duties as citizens,as heads of families, and as guar- 
dians with fidelity. Remember there is no hereditary 
dstinction in America; all: lasses can acquire property 
by their industry, and they who thus acquire it, will be 
the most respected. He who is most industrious, will 
be the most successful, and the elevation of his moral 
character will secure to him the confidence of the pub- 
lic. An eminent statesman justly remarked ‘*That me- 
chanic arts restrained men from the commission of 
crime, by placing within their reach a pleas'ng employ- 
ment, with a certain prospect of making them inde- 
pendent.” 

Mechanics! When a youth applies himself assiduous- 
ly throughout the day, has he not strong claims on your 
protection? Will not the general char -cter of your ap- 
prentices increase or diminish your reputation? Be as- 
sured that you cannot have a more powerful operator 
in the improvement of their morals, than a Mechanics’ 
Library. ‘There youth of genial and kindred disposi- 
tions meet, their social intercourse strengthens the mo- 
ral bond of union, the best feelings of the heart are 
awakened and urge them on to virtue. 

Be vigilant, watch over your apprentices, even as 
you would your own children, in the evening, aye 
in the night, for ye know not what seductive influence 
may tempt them ontoruin. Preserve their morals, 
and in afier life they will see cause to bless you for the 
act; and when you behold them respected in society, 
from their moral conduct, your hearts will whisper in 
‘‘a small still voice,” Zhai they owe to you. Thus will 
you be rewarded. 

Ye surely cannot be indifferent to the moral reputa- 
tion of your apprentices. Listen—a fond mother, in 
generous confidence, entrusted to a mechanic her only 
son. At the expiration of the term of service, the son 
was restored to his widowed motber,—but how restored? 
When he became an apprantice he was young, innocent 
and happy, but he returned with a broken constitution,- 
an irritable temper, a dissatisfied spirit and a dissipated 
habit;—when he met his mother it was with chilling 
reserve—his affection for her was extinguished, he felt 
her presence a restraint upon his vicious inclinations, 
and he left her humble dwelling never to return.— 
What could compensate that mother for the loss she 
thus sustained? Was the wound inflicted on her heart 
e’er healed? Ah no! Too deep was the wound—it 
rankled and sent her to an earlier grave. 

Do your hearts shrink from this picture of my fancy? 
Then be it your charge that it never happen. 

Public opinion by its force can sustain good morals. 
Whatever militates against the peace of society, ought 
from you to receive no countenance. The morals of 
society are in your power, sustain them, and an ap- 


Without the plough and theanvil, what would be the 
condition of society? 

Without the loom and the spindle, what would be 
the texture of your clothes? 

Without the mill, what would be the quality of your 
bread? 

Without the tanning process what would be the state 
of your leather? 

Without the dying process, what would constitute 
the ornamental coloring of dress? 

In fact, without the Mechanic Arts, where would be 
your towns and your cities—your comforts, luxuries and 
all the elegancies of life? The inhabitants of the air, of 
the forest and of the sea, would have remained undis- 
| turbed in their possessions, had not the mechanic arts 
| devised instruments for their destruction. 
| Without vessels, where would be your commerce?— 
And without commerce, on what would rest the hope 
| of christianizing the world? 

What a powerful engine the printing press has be- 
| come, in the dissemination of improvements in the arts. 
|How many inventions have been made known, how 

many rejected. What infinite advautages have result- 

ed to society from the invention of the printing press 
,alone. The Constitution of Pennsylvania declares, 
| **That the printing presses shall be free.” ‘‘The free 
communication of thoughts and opinions is one of the 
| invaluable rights of man.” ‘‘Every citizen may freely 
speak, write and print on any subject, being responsi- 
ble for that liberty.” Such is the language of your 
Constitution. 

Newspapers abound in the U. States. They are not 
subjected to stamp duty, are cheap, and their execution 
| highly creditable to the Mechanic. The demand for 
| newspapers is great, for they are read by all our citi- 
eae. Newspapers are the vehicles both of useful and 
| political information. The press in the United States 
possesses an influence unexampled in other nations, 

Mechanics! The world is much indebted to your in- 
dustry, to your skill and to vour invention. How im- 
portant then is the station you occupy in society. 

Scarcely was the axe applied to the trees in the first 
settlement of Pennsylvania, when William Bradford es- 
| tablished a printing press at Kensington, then a flourish- 
| ing village near Philadelphia, The first paper mill in 
| Pennsylvania was erected in the German settlement, 
near Philadelphia, as early as 1694. Andrew Bradford 

published the first newspaper in Philadelphia, on De- 
cember, the 22d, 1719, called ‘*The American Weekly 
Mercury.” 

Shall I recall to your memory, Thomas Godfrey, the 
inventor of the Quadrant. He was originally a glazier, 
but made himself a mathematician; he taught himself 
Latin, that he might read and study the principia of 


| 
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Newton, and devoted his whole time to Mathematics, 
to the prejudice of his health and fortune. He died 
early in life, and Hadley, an Englishman, had the merit 
of the invention. 

David Rittenhouse, an eminent mechanician, with a 
mind of superior organization—in 1768, he completed 
an orrery, which justly ranked with any work of human 
genius the inventive powers of man ever produced,— 
With the names of Robert Fulton and Oliver Evans,are 
associated the present highly improved state of machi- 
nery, by the application of the wonderful power of 
steam. Those gentlemen originated what has since 
been so successfully practiced. Permit me to extend 
your attention to those splendid edifices ia our state, 
whose chasteness in design and excellence in execu- 
tion, will perpetuate the fame of their architects. The 
Lutheran church, with its lofty steeple indicates that 
the Lancasterians of an earlier day aspired to distinc- 
tion, I could mention men of this city, skilled in me- 
chanism, whose names ought to be recorded in her 
brightest annals, as public berfefactors, whose lives are 
devoted to the improvement of the arts ; but delicacy 
forbids, for they may be present. 

Washington, Jefferson and Paine were the political 
architects of the Rights of Man. 

William Penn was the architect of Religious Liberty. 

Benjamin Franklin the Lite rary architect. 

And Charles Wilson Peale, the architect of the Fine 
Arts in Pennsylvania. 

Beyond the Atlantic, the American beholds nations 
which have reached their acme; wherever his eyes rest, 
a theme for reflection is presented; with reverential 
awe, he sees the remains of the arts of other years.— 
Nations and cities,once prosperons, now live only on 
the historic page. The cities of Pompeii and Hercula- 
heum were buried by lava, in the year 79, and their 
works of liunian irigenuity and skill quietly reposed for 
ages, and were thus preserved from the ravages of the 
invaders of Italy. These cities have recently been dis- 
covered, and denote a height of grandeur, a magnifi- 
cence in architecture, a purity in design, a skill in exe- 
cution, and a luxury of living, even in that distant pe- 
riod, that the most enlightened at the present time, 
would hardly have supposed. 

_ Where is Egypt? Extinct as a nation—her Pyramids, 
the work of art, survive, 

Greece, once splendid in genius and admirable in arts, 
now abject and debased. 

Who is unacquainted with the characters of those 
distinguished Romans whe lived when Rome was free. 
_ Where can you find more pathetic examples of ma- | 
ternal love, paternal affection, filial piety and love of | 
country, than in the brighest days of that republic— 
they will ever adorn the historic page. When Rome 
lost her freedom, her virtue also perished; when she lost 
her liberty, she lost the principle of her vitality. 

Which of her degenerate sons, in modern Rome will 

ace the future pages of her history? Notone. Fel- 

ow-citizens, be her fate a beacon for the preservation 
of your free institutions. Would you behold Egypt— 
visit her Catacombs, 

The arts of Greece have perished—specimens are 
now only to be found. 

_ The statues of ancient Rome are dispersed through- 
out the world. In Europe the state of society is wide- 
ly different from that in the United States. There 
Monarchs still govern, and there aristocracy still pre- 
vails; but the attachment of the peasant to the king has 
been weakened, the divine right of kings has lost its 
charm; the people are struggling for their rights; to 
what cause is this change to be attributed? To the free 
Operation of the human mind in America, to the march 
of reason; to the influence of our free institutions; to 
the establishment of mechanic institutes; to the progress 
of knowledge and improvements in the arts. Man in 
this happy land is in full possession of all his rights, the 
chief of which is freedom of religious Opinions. Man is 
Vor, XV. 50 
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authorised to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience; this is a security for the perform- 
ance of his moral obligations, by thus making it his in- 
terest to. support the Constitution, 

The Constitution sactions all the freedom of worship 
necessary for the promotion of the happiness of man, 
and the safety of the government; therefore the citizen 
feels conscivus of his superiority over man of by-gone 
years—he possesses the right of acquiring landed pro- 
perty—the right of holding it in perpetuity, and the 
right of its free disposal. Freedom of election isa vital 
principle in our Republic, The right of suffrage ina 
government like ours, is an invaluable right—its exer- 
cise gives energy to man and dignity to human nature, 
and canrot be tvo highly prized. In the spirit of the 
Constitution, the rights, privileges and immunities of 
the citizen, are held sacred, immutable and inviolate, 
and especially the right of worshiping God according 
to the dictates of conscience, and the right of voting 
freely and unbiassed 

Submission to the will of the majority is the basis of 
all free governments; it is the christian’s precept; it is 
the christian’s practice. However excited a citizen may 
be previous to an election, the moment the result is as- 
certained, he yields to the popular will, thus constitu- 
tionally expressed. Freedom in the choice of those who 
make and execute the laws, is necessary for our com- 
mon safety, and the People possess this right. Itisa 
right secured to them by the Constitution—a right that 
cannot be impaired. ‘The majority who made a law, 
and the minority who opposed its passage, are all equal- 
ly bound by its enactments. The minority always sub- 
mit to the majority. Good order necessarily must re- 
sult from such an arrangement. : : 

Trial by Jury is the boasted privilege of every Ame- 
rican, It was the best feature in the English Constitu- 
tion, and was wisely incorporated in our own. | Trial 
by Jury is essential to all free governments. Jurors 
are the judges in all cases, where the life, property, 
and what is dearer than life, where the reputation of 
the citizen is involved, If Jurors be selected from the 
disinterested, and the unprejudiced—from the unbias- 
sed and the impartial, it will tend to the advancement 
of truth and the promotion of public justice. Such are 
the privileges that you possess under our inestimable 
Constitution. 

Remember that the independence of the Judiciary is 
the bulwark of your Liberties. 

To whatever part of Pennsylvania you look, improve- 
ments are beheld—Arts and Sciences are advancing — 
a moral influence is spreading over the whale commu- 
nity, which operates silently, but not unseen, most 
beneficially and wisely. : 

Man is a social being, a member of a large society, 
and it is his duty to aid his fellow man as far as practi- 
cable. The philanthropist distinguishes himself by his 
benevolence. The patriot distinguishes himself in his 
public conduct by his disinterestedness; but every citi- 
zen ought to be a philanthropist; every citizen ought to 
be a patriot. he ail 

There is a striking difference between Man and the 
brute—the brute eats and drinks until he is satisfied, 
then rests until hunger or thirst require a repetition; 
but man possesses within him a restless spirit—he may 
eat and drink, but still he will not be satisfied, he has 
an indefinable want to gratify, he craves for something 
for himself unknown—no matter with what talents he 
may be endued—no matter with what property he may 
be enriched—no matter with what popularity he may 
be attended—no matter how prosperous may be his 
condition, there will still be a desire to gratify. Such 
is man! Always pursuing, seldom successful—always 
wanting, but never satisfied. 

Occupation therefore, is necessary for man. Em- 
ployment is essential for bis happiness. - * 

Why is it that mechanics are intelligent? It arises 
from the arts, compelling them to live in towns and 
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cities, in social intercourse, for social intercourse pro- 
motes a diffusion of knowledge. 

Why is it that the farmers in Pennsylvania are more 
intelligent than those of Europe? The answer is obvi- 
ous; because they are more abundantly supplied with 
the means of life, and their education qualifies them to 
mix in the social circles, in towns and cities, from which 
they derive both instruction and amusement. | 

Where every one applies himself to a distinct em- 
ployment, the people will become civilized, the country 
cultivated, good roads will lead from prosperous towns 
to wealthy cities, and commerce, agriculture and manu- 
factures will flourish, Men too frequently desire to be 
rich—the richest people are not the bappiest, and the | 
wealthiest nation is not the most prosperous. The se- | 
curity which government gives to property, renders | 
labor most-productive by operating as a stimulus to in- | 
dustry, and invention; hence patent rights ought to be | 
so regulated as to secure to the inventor of any im-| 
provement in the arts, the benefit resulting from his in- 
vention. Ifa new process be discovered which renders 
labor easier and less expensive, the article manufactur- 
ed can be sold at a less price, and the low price will | 
enable a greater number of persons to become purchas- 
ers, and thus the demand is increased. It is capital | 
which gives employment and ina free government like 
ours,it is good policy to give employment to thousands, | 
in making rail roads, canals, bridges and in the erec- 
tion of public edifices; capital ought to be kept actively | 
employed; remember too, that credit is capital, and 
much can be accomplished by its means, 
meant by wealth? It is the power which a man pos- 
sesses of acquiring what is necessary, useful, convenient, 
ornamental or curious. The means of employing labor 
and the means of purchasing the products of labor are 
necessary in their respective proportions to the prosper- | 
ous condition of society. The greater the excess of | 
labor above its cost, the greater are the means of accu- 
mulation. Instead of leaving your capital remain inac- 
tive as it flows in, it ought to be spent as long as its 
expenditure tends to its increase, 
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representatives, and as these retain their credit, so is 
the mechanic benefitted in proportion: a sound national 
currency being always necessary to ensure the perma- 
nency of the nation. 

Fellow-citizens! If you only could be made sensible 
of the blessings you possess, you would hug them with 
delight, and not lightly throw them from your grasp. 
Examine the splendid works of creation, behold the 
innumerable sources of human happiness within your 
reach, ‘ven ask yourselves, if you abstain from a few, a 
very few, will you not have innumerable comforts left. 
For be assured, if all are partaken, man’s portion in 
this world. must be misery and ruin, and he who seeks 
them wilfully, seeks his own destruction. 

Take a view of the Internal Improvements in Penn- 
sylvania, behold her canals and rail roads in successful 
experiment, look at the various useful inventions for 
the benefit of man, see the emigrants bending their 
way to the forests, behold the wilderness converted to 
cultivated fields, and the cabin of the hunter into the 
substantial farmer’s dwelling. And shall we neglect 
the more important culture of the mind?—that mind 
which all possess, and which may either prove a bane 
or happiness. To mothers are -youth indebted for the 
first impulse; ‘fas the twig is bent, so is the tree inclin- 
ed.” The cultivation of Flowers is a pleasing and ra- 
tional occupation, but judgment is required in selecting 
the nutriment proper for each plant, if this be adapted, 
then the plant thrives and a beautiful bloom will be the 
rich reward. Thus it is with youth—each disposition 


What is! needs to be studied; some inclinations checked, others 


encouraged. True, most true is the remark that every 
distinguished man was indebted to his mother for his 
advancement. Mothers may learn from this, how much 
on them their children’s future happiness depends.— 
Check then the growth of weeds in childhood, and cul- 
tivate the useful germ—protect their morals; teach 
them their duties; much depends on obedience; teach 
them early to obey; require them to be punctual and 
regular in their habits; and implant it on their minds, 


Business to prosper | that promises*ought to be held sacred and neither to be 


must admit of a liberal expenditure, your work shops | made nor broken lightly. 


—your implements, your machinery, your houses, 
your farms, your vessels, your mills, &c. all must be | 
kept in good order, ‘The price of an article depends 
upon the quantity offered for sale and the demand; the 
greater the demand the greater will be the price—the 
greater will be the profit. It results from this that pro- 
fit is the true patron of industry; for throw a damp 
upon a sale of an artiele and where would be your zeal, 
your enterprise, your energy or your exertion. There 





Mechanics! When you apply for apprentices, you 
require that they shall be honest, diligent, obedient, 
and in fact strictly moral. Is it not incumbent on you 
to keep them moral; remember you have taken them 
from their parents or their natural protectors, and 
you now stand to them in the relation of guardians, — 
This is a highly responsible trust, and ought te be most 
conscientiously discharged. You enjoy the benefit of 
their labor. Are they to receive merely clothes and food 


must be no excess of production—if the product of la-| for their services? is nothing more required? yes—their 


bor exceed the demand—it remains in the houses of the 


future character, their future usefulness depends on 


roducer to his injury, for if he cannot dispose of the | you. It is the most critical period of their lives; as you 


product of his labor—where will be the means to lve; 
a ready sale is therefore necessary to stimulate exer- 
tion. Themoment a product of labor ceases to obtain 
money or its equivalent in exchange, such product 
ceases to be wealth. Labor, therefore, to be produc- 
tive must produce its value in money or its equivalent. 
An excess of an article where it cannot sell, instead of 
a gain is an actual loss. The true interest of labor is 
to supply the necessaries before it attempts the luxu- 
ries. As laborers must be fed from the productive 
capitalist to the productive laborer and he who is fed 
the best at the least expense will be the most prosper- 
ous. 

The materials which constitute wealth are in the earth 
and man by his industry, can transform them into mo- 
ney, by their modification, division or combination, into 
such forms as to render them susceptible of utility.— 
That labor will always be the most valuable which is 
employed in the most useful objects, but works of cu- 
riosity, and of ornament will also command purchasers. 
It was necessary that man should receive an equivalent 
for his labor; this was coin, but as coin was inconve- 
nient for carriage, bank notes were substituted as its 


discharge your duty to them, so will their future lives 
be stained by vicious propensities, or adorned by vir- 
tuous inclinations, Far isit from my intention to de- 
stroy the heart speaking gaiety of innocent youth, but 
merely to recommend that the exuberant spirits be re- 
strained within prudential limits. I know the youth of 


| Lancaster—I know that they possess kind, warm, and 


grateful hearts; but youth are not perfect, nor can they 
be expected to possess a greater share of prudence than 
naturally falls to their lot. However excellent their 
dispositions, by your counsel or negligence, they may 
be diverted to good or evil, according to the character 
of their companions. Remember that a competent 
knowledge of your business, will never compensate for 
the loss of morals; that these youth may be husbands 
and fathers, and therefore, they should possess the re- 
quisite qualifications for domestic happiness. 'Whatev- 
er, therefore, can best preserve or improve their moral 
character, ought to have yourapprobation. If the Me- 
chanics’ Library can in any degree tend to such a re- 
sult, then is it incumbent on you to encourage it by 
your example, your influence and your purses. It js 
impossible to be engaged in the transactions of the 
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society, without imbibing a portion of the moral prin- 
ciple by which it is influenced, and without acquiring a 
deeper sense of its practical utility. Example isa school 
for man, and some men will learn in no other school.— 
The example has been set, let it be followed, and 
strength will be given to your ordinances, and your 
city will be respected abroad, for its moral reputation. 
Teach youth under your care, liberality of opinion— 
to think justly of all men, and not to persecute any 
man, for cither his religious or political opinions; but 
.bove all things, to beware of the exciting subject of 
slavery. Be it your task to instil into the youthful mind 
the peculiar tenets of your sect to which you respec- 
tively belong—but beware! plant no prejudice against 
others; remember that religion teaches us to love one 
another; its professed object is to unite all mankind in 
one harmonious society. Guard youth, therefore, from 
imbibing a spirit of intolerance, exc:tement, and perse- 
cution in religion. If the library contains any books 


that would produce an action unfriendly to these prin- | 


ciples, let it be your duty to remove them, lest they ex- 
cite a spirit of resentment or hostility, which is incom- 
patible with true religion. This is an age of improve- 
ment, and though much has been acquired, there is still 
much to learn. Chemistry is every day explaining mys- 
teries of nature. Americans have surpassed all foreign 
competitors in the march of enterprize. Inventions are 
constantly made known through the medium of the 
press, Silliman’s Journal of Arts and Sciences, has sus- 
tained a high reputation in Europe and in America. It 
excels in usefulness, all other publications of a similar 
object. The Mechanics’ Magazine is a periodical of 
good repute, and worthy the perusal of the mechanic- 
ian. ‘The Journal of the Franklin Institute is conduct- 
ed with ability, ard always can be consulted with profit 


Inventions and improvements in the arts, are made | 
known through these popular publications. These | 


works in your library, can always be examined by the 
youthful mechanic, who seeks for instruction with ad- 
vantage. The apprentice ought to have access to eve- 
ty publication connected with arts, (1 was going to 
say) that he may learn what genius has done for man; 
rather, let me say, what industry and skill have enabled 
man to accomplish, for genius too frequently misapplies 
her talents. Man, however learned, may be an unfit 
instructor for youth. Few, very few possess the re- 
quisite talent. The teacher who can communicate his 
thoughts, so as readily to be understood by his pupil, 
will ever be the most successful. As this remark ap- 


plies to teachers, so also to books, It is not every wri- | 
ter who can make himself understood, therefore judg: | 


ment is required in the selection of books for the libra- 
ry. These being adapted for the improvement of the 
apprentice, he will enhance his reputation, by an in- 
crease of knowledge in his occupation, and industry 
will enable him to overcome each opposing obstacle, 
and success will yield him that tranquillity of mind, 
which is always enjoyed by the architect, of his own 
fortune. Occupation is the genuine secret of human 
happiness, Youth require occupation, for if not em- 
ployed usefully, they may be engaged to their disad- 
vantage. Let them avoid the society of the depraved, 
the idle, and the immoral; vice in youth is frequently 


captivating, lovely and attractive, but in old age hide- | 


ous, deformed aad repulsive. By making use of the 
library, a beauteous world is expanded to view, new 
thoughts are created in the mind, the mental powers 
expand and elevate the soul, anda youth becomes a 
thinking being, and endued with reason; under the 
operation of a reflective mind, he is tremblingly~ alive 
to all the wonders and mysteries of creation. Let him 
also read and instruct himself in the art in which he is 
engaged—with an ingenuity to invent, skill to execute, 
ambition to excel, and perseverence to conquer, he 
must succeed. He who performs his work best, at the 
least expense,~and with the greatest expedition, will 
be the most successful. He who raises the most pro- 








duce of the best quality, at the least expense, off an 
acre of ground, is the best farmer. Young lads, be not 
content that you perform your work equally well with 
that executed by your father; endeavor to improve and 
you may become a public benefactor. Theory can do 
much, but practice can accomplish more, The books 
which can now be placed in your library, will make 
the present generation wiser than the last, 


Have our artists, manufacturers and mechanicte lost 
any portion of their skill, their industry or their expe- 
rience? Has cotton, wool or flour deteriorated in quali- 
ty? Is money less plenty? ‘To these I answer—no.— 
Labor saving machinery have been improved by Ameri- 
can ingenuity. Our manufactories are conducted con- 
sistently with health, cleanliness and convenience. Me- 
chanics are not deficient in exertion, for the produc- 
tions of their labor improve each year; but an increase 
| of patronage may stimulate to still further exertion; for 
patronage operating upon the spirit of industry, will 
eventually raise this city to still greater prosperity, — 
We are deeply interested in your success, and we can- 
not dissolve the connection. We can neither encroach 
on, nor deprive you of any portion of your privileges, 
Let us then remember the good maxim, ‘never to for- 
get the claims of so meritorious a portion of our fellow 
citizens upon our patronage.”? What would avail it 
with all your boasted improvements in the arts, if you 
could not dispose of the products of your labor? Let 
each and all of us endeavor to remove eyery impedi- 
| ment to the progress of industry, and encourage the 
cause of the Mechanic. Be it your part to hold in re- 
membrance that the price of an article manufactured 
ought to depend upon its being made of the best mate- 
rials, in a workman-like manner, at the least expense, 

and with the greatest expedition. 

The city possesses a large population, industrious and 
enterprizing; the houses are mostly from one to two 
stories in height, combining neatness with comfort; the 
manners of its inhabitants are plain, kind, social, and 
affable; the arts flourish and the city prospers. It is 
surrounded by a country highly cultivated—fruitful as 
a garden, yielding an abundance of excellent and cheap 
provisions. These constitute your wealth and your 
strength. 

For what manufactures is Lancaster famous? The 
superior excellence of her Rifles—the strength, beauty 
| and comfort of her Mail Coaches and Raid Road Cars— 
the Carding Machines invented by an ingenious ma- 
chinist of this city—the superior excellence of her 
Snuff. But in what manufacture [ would ask, is Lan- 
caster deficient? This city is peculiarly adapted by 
the industry and spirit of its mechanics, by the minerals 
in its vicinity, and by the fertility of the surrounding 
country, to continue prosperous. Marble is abundant; 
it is as ornamental as it is useful, anda highly necessa- 
ry ingredient in the formation of architectural beauty, 
capable of improving the taste of the mechanic, by 
calling into action the inventive powers of his genius. 
‘Iron is one of her staples; this most useful and valua- 
ble of all our metals, has been manufactured into al- 
most every form that human ingenuity could invent, 
for the necessity, convenience and comfort of man. 


May none of us live to behold the time when the 
busy noise of the forge shall have ceased, and the fur- 
nace lay mouldering into ruin. Possessing a vast ter- 
ritory—superior to every other county in wealth and 
in fertility—bounded by a majestic river, and inter- 
spersed with numerous streams, some of which have 
been rendered navigable; with an important rail road 
running through the heart of the county—turnpikes 
| affording avenues for the conveyance of commodities 
| to various markets—rendering the intercourse between 
| this and the neighboring cities easy,cheap, expeditious, 
| safe and comfortable—abounding in minerals, with a 
' soil highly improved by the skill of the farmer, yield- 
| ing whatever is necessary for the support of man, with 
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a large surplus for foreign demand. Such are your re- 
sources, Fellow citizens, which if judiciously employ- 
ed, are calculated to raise your city to a height of pros- 
yerity hitherto unexampled, I invite all of you to unite 
in eflecting so desirable an object. Fellow citizens! 
Give your children such an education, as will render 
them moral, prudent, industrious and economical.— 
That their feelings may be softened, by encouraging 
and awakening the kindlier affections of the heart. In 
conducting moral education, the prevailing bias of the 
disposition must first be ascertained, then exercise the 
most useful and active talent, correct what may mislead, 
eradicate what may prove destructive, and explain, in 
clear, intelligent and familiar language, what is pro- 
found in the researches of reason, and luxuriant in 
works ofimagination. As education is encouraged and 
fostered, so will the general good of society be promot- 
ed. Wherever it hasa distinguishing character, a mo- 
ral influence pervades the whole community. It is ap- 
parent in the good order that is prevalent—the tran- 
quillity of society—the incitement to industry—exemp- 
tion from riots—respect to persons in authority—the va- 
rious courtesies of life, and all that can render a people 
prosperous and happy. Seminaries of education have 
a powerful tendency to benefit the operative class, by 
the moral influence which they exert; it is exerted in 
implanting habits of regularity and order in the youth- 
ful mind, with moral principles, and by the diffusion of 
useful knowledge; far and wide is their modifying pow- 
er experienced; it is deeply felt and candidly acknow- 
ledged. View the United States, behold her Philoso- 
hers, her Poets and her Historians, her Statesmen dig- 
nified by wisdom, her Orators pre-eminent, her bril- 
liant Naval reputation, her Soldiers chivalrous, her 
Lawyers eminent, her Physicians skillful, her Writers 
of popular renown, her spirit of enterprise, her im- 
proved state of agriculture, the advancement in activi- 
ty of her manufactures, the facility of intercourse be- 
tween each portion of our extensive Union, the rapid 
accumulation of capital, the innumerable institutions of 
learning and of benevolence, the energy of action, the 
integrity of purpose, the dignity, the ease, the industry, 
the zeal, the veneration for our republican institutions, 
obedience to the Jaw, exemption from taxation,and the 
enthusiastic love of liberty which beats in every bosom, 
and animates each heart throughout the land. To pre- 
serve these advantages you possess, it is necessary that 
you should obtain a knowledge of all your rights and 
privileges, as individuals and as members of society, 
and that you should be convinced of the absolute equal- 
ity of all men, in the eyes of God, with a due respect 
for all persons in authority, and that these truths should 
be early and solemnly impressed upon the youthful 
mind, You ought to extend your views beyond the 
sphere in which you move, and participate more or 
less in those transactions which relate ta the whole 
Union; this will embrace political knowledge with its 
application to the internal and external condition of the 
citizens of each state. You can obtzin correct know- 
ledge of past and present events, by an attentive peru- 
sal of the histories of the Colonies, American Revolu- 
tion and United States. Read the lives of our most 
eminent Americans, the ablest expositions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the best works on 
Political Economy, by which the resources of your 
country may be turned to your profit. Various circum 
stances influence the desire of knowledge—food and 
clothing, exercise and rest, labor and amusement, com- 
panions and change of scene, all cperate on the mind, 
for. strength of body gives energy to chaarcter, and 
firmness to principle which excites admiration and 
commands respect. ‘The energies of genius, the dis- 
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by its grandeur, whatever dazzles by its splendor or en- 
chants by its harmony, must be symphonous to the 
soul. It is useful to give youth an insight into all the 
phenomena of nature, and the laws by which they are 
governed; for by engaging their attention in the pur- 
suit of truth, the disposition is prevented from fixing 
itself on base, low, unworthy or insignificant objects.— 
If they examine the works of creation, contemplate the 
exalted character of the God whom they adore, investi- 
gate the infinite divisibility of matter, or the immensity 
of space, the wonders of the Microscope, or the powers 
of the Telescope, the geological formation of the globe, 
or the motions of the luminaries in the heavens, all 
lead the inquiring mind to look ‘*through nature up to 
nature’s God.” By reading the lives of men who have 
been the instruments of overturning governments, esta- 
blishing communities, founding empires, liberating na- 
tions, reducing kingdoms to abject submission, rescuing 
men from slavery, promoting the arts and sciences, 
youth are supplied with standards of vomparison, by 
whom they can estimate their own public characters. 
Let those to whom the responsible duty is committed 
of superintending the library, exercise due vigilance in 
the selection of works of imagination, watching their 
influence, and preventing that influence from operat- 
ing to the injury of the youthful mind; but let them be- 
ware, let no preference to one branch of human know- 
ledge, no mistaken zeal for the eternal princ'ples of 
morality, no fear of giving too wide a range to the men- 
tal faculties, induce you to suppress them altogether.— 
It is your duty to direct, but not to destroy, the luxury 
of the intellect, for that would be to rob language of 
its richness of expression, and all its magnificence and 
zrace; to take from nature all the evanescent tints with 
which the poet’s genius invests her beauty; to forbid 
each fibre of the soul to vibrate with delight; to melt 
with sympathy, glow with all the dignified energy of 
feeling, or suspend every motion in a thrilling pause of 
awe, while the deeper tones of sublimity rest upon the 
chord of life. The path to eminence is open to every 
youth, and his success wil] %: in proportion to his op- 
portunities, to his zeal, to his ambition, and to his dili- 
gence. Books are the reflection of the transactions 
of real life, and the man who isa stranger to the va- 
rious passions and propensities which are apt to agi- 
tate the mind in the active pursuits of the world, will 
seldom acquire that strength of thought and vigor of 
expression, which is the result of close observation, 
due discrimination and sound experience, derived 
from an active study of men and manners, in the busy 
concerns of life. It is to the establishment of civil li- 
berty, to the continuance of national prosperity, and 
the desire of securing to the mechanic, the profits of 
his industry, that our country is indebted for the im- 
provements in the arts. You will perceive, that nothing 
which has relation to the moral improvement of youth, 
can be a matter of indifference, and that he is not to ~- 
depend on one occupation alone, for his future useful- 
ness and prosperity; improvement of the mind is the 
employment of our whole life, and the mechanic who 
is satisfied with the knowledge he possesses, and ne- 
glects to avail himself of the library, where he may 
learn the inventions in the arts and discoveries in sci- 
ence, will experience the heavy mortification of see- 
ing his business taken from him by a younger, but 
more judicious competitor. The productive power of 
the mechanic is his invention, and not his strength, and 
itis only from an union of an art with science that the 
most useful works of mechanism are accompiished.— 
While all the splendid works of arts of other years and 
of other climes, are hastening into obscurity, those of 
enterprising Americans are wafting on the stream of 


coveries of science, and inventions in the arts, give the | time, with a reputation ever blooming, and a celebrity 
mind a strength of feeling, and an intensity of thought, | that will never perish. 


beyond the common level of humanity. For whatever | 
© | 


Members of the Mechanics’ Association! This is 


A majestic in the works of art, or sublime in those of | a society making age, and societies are easily formed, 
the Deity, whatever attracts by its beauty or astonishes be their objects what they may, one sometimes daz- 
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zles us with the lustre of its light, but becoming gradu- 








ally more and more cim, it sinks into oblivion,until the | harmony. 


revolving year reminds its officers of their existence. — | 
Your society had an auspicious commencement, its de- | 
sign was useful, and you all were disposed to give it | 
your patronage, such was your zeal, that a stranger 
would have concluded that it would have outstript eve- 
ry competitor in its race of usefulness. Has this been | 
the case? 

Yet the very object of your association is of such vi- 
tal importance to the reputation of your city, as to re- 
quire the aid and co-operation of every mechanic.— | 
Found a Mechanics’ Institute, hold lectures on subjects | 
connected with the arts and sciences, instruct the young, | 
improve their morals, correct their taste; the mechanic | 
who is most conspicuous in the cause, will prove the | 
greatest benefactor of your city. A Mechanics’ Insti- | 
tute, formed on the basis of popularity, must be pro- | 
ductive of general good, It offers no encouragement 
to evil. It offers on the contrary, an incentive to mo-| 
ral action. It is admirably calculated to promote among | 
mechanics, a liberal spirit, which ought always to be) 
cherished as the best supporter of our republican char- | 
acter; a spirit of Jofty independence, resulting from an | 
honest confidence in their native powers. 

Youth will soon acquire a more elevated mode of | 
thinking, from the comfort of a moral and useful em- 
ployment of their leisure moments, by a book or a} 
newspaper, they will become impressed with their su- | 
periority over their former idle, giddy and thoughtless | 
companions of the street. A love of order will naturally | 
lead their thoughts to the formation of good habits, and | 
means for their preservation, and by them will their fu- 
ture lives be regulated. 

The youth who foolishly declines the privilege of the | 
library, cannot expect to receive the same encourage- | 
ment, or make the same improvement in his occupation 
as he who employs his leisure hours in the study of the | 
arts, and elevation of his morals, by useful books from | 
the library; for the first will lose the confidence of his 
employer, while the latter will be sure to win, not only | 
the confidence of his employer, but that of the public. | 
Experience forcibly proves that apprentices are not! 
always governed by prudence in those moments when | 
they are free from employment, and though they may | 
be disposed to industrious exertion, frugality and tem- | 
perance, when no temptation presents itself to their | 
notice, yet when temptation is presented, it too fre- | 
quently happens that they cannot practice self-denial, | 
and they fail sacrifices to enticements to do mischief, 
which they had not courage to avoid. ‘The streets ge- | 





Mechanics! As guardians to your apprentices, pre- 


vent them from forming bad habits, win their confi- 


dence, secure their respect, obtain their affection, thus 
will you acquire an influence which you can readily 
exert for the safety of their morals, encourage a desire 
for information, incite them to read useful books, make 
them fond of home, by rendering it attractive! If home 
be made agreeable, they will not desire to seek further 
for unprofitable amusement, secure an interest in their 
hearts, and you may safely lead them on, in the path of 
rectitude. What more delightful compensation would 
you wish than such a bright prospect of their future re- 
spectability and usefulness in life. If youth attend the 
library regularly, a visible change will be produced. in 
their habits, a generous confidence in their virtuous 
principles, will be enkindled in their hearts, a noble 
spirit of emulation will be generated in the minds, and 
each of them will be distinguished for temperance, 
frugality and good conduct. If such be the facts, then 
come forward, in the suppert of the association, give it 
the sanction of your names, your zeal, and your exam- 
ple. From aunion you have every thing to hope and 


_ nothing to fear, Ifall opinions be not reconciled, at 


least unite all hearts is so good a cause. Look upon 
your apprentices as human beings, possessing the same 
feelings and the same interests as yourselves. May the 
genial spirit of charity breathe in your bcsoms, peace 
and good will to the young. 

Let no selfish consideration, no narrow policy, no 
mistaken views, no unfounded prejudice, no fear of the 
future, no imaginary defects, prevent you from joining 


| the association. Beware how you nurse that pernicious 


and fallacious maxim in your bosoms, ‘‘ that two of a 
trade can never agree;”’ wipe it from your escutchon, 
be liberal, be just, and may your city become the resi- 
dence of science and of arts, and may the approving 
smile of the Great Architect of the Universe, encourage 
your exertions for the future welfare of the young, that 
when we shall quietly repose within the tomb, the Me- 
chanics’ Library. Association may still flourish, and 
be the happy means of classing your children, and your 
children’s children, with the estimable, the liberal and 
the good, 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE SUSQUE 
HANNA CANAL COMPANY. 


Gentlemen:—Having pursuant to your instructions, 
made a reconnoisance along the eastern bank of the Sus- 





nerally abound, especially in the evening, with the gay, | quehanna river, from Columbia to the Maryland Line, 
the thoughtless and the unsuspecting, but connected | with a view to ascertain the practicability and proba- 
with these, may be found the inhumane, the mischief-| ble cost of constructing a canal between those points, 
maker, and the Sabbath-breaker, these by their boyish | I have now the honor to report to you the result of my 
pranks, offer strong inducements to idleness; and | labours. 


haunts of dissipation are ever open to receive the un-| The character of the Susquehanna valley below Coe _ 


suspecting, in those hours when they are free from em- | Jumbia differs essentially from that above. Instead of a 
ployment; and health and reputation are destroyed, | river having a moderate descent, and bordered with 
from the want of the superintending care of their em-| extensive ranges of bottom, or flat lands, which afford 
ployers, | favorable ground for a canal, as is the case above Co- 
_ A-spirit of mutual accommodation in the sacrifice of | lumbia, the river below is found to be rapid in its de- 
inclinations and feelings on the part of the mechanic | scent to tide water, and for about two-thirds of the dis- 
and the apprentice, parent and child, husband andj tance to the Maryland line, it washes the base of pre- 
wife, promote union, and strengthen family ties, and | cipitous rocky hills, varying in height from one to 
the interests of society. The want of mutual accommo: | three hundred feet above the water surface, The ri- 
dation interferes in the domestic tranquillity of a family, | ver bank is naturally rough, and presents several rocky 
by casting a chilling restraint upon that familiar and | points, which form prominent obstacles to the con- 
social interchange of frank opinions which exist in eve-| struction of a cheap canal; yet the difficulties to be en- 
ry well regulated establishment. The respectability | countered are not as great as common report has rep- 
and happiness of individuals have been destroyed by | resented them, and I take pleasure in assuring you that 
suffering a petty irritation of feeling to grow to one | it is entirely practicable to construct a permanent Ca- 
of serious magnitude. Beware, then, and contemn not | nal upon the route examined from Columbia to the Ma- 
trifles—let no trifli.g Opposition discompose t'e tem-| ryland Line. 

per—while the wound is fresh, it can readily be healed | Commencing at Columbia, the line is carried over 
~—suffer it not to mortify by a continued series of irri- | ground tolerably favorable for a canal about four and a 
tating opposition, but yield in time, and thus preserve | half miles, (passing the villages of Charlestown and 
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Washington) to the head of Turkey Hill, where the bankment, locks, bridges, dams, culverts, and all other 


shore becomes abrupt, and continues so to the Mary- 
land line, with the exception of five or six intervals, 
varying in length from one-quarter to one mile each, | 
where narrow flats occur, which are favorably adapted | 
to the proposed level of the canal, and will materially 
serve to balance the expense of the more formidable | 
obstacles to be encountered on the route. 

The tace of the river hill, along the basis of which 
the canal must be constructed,rises generally with an ac- 
clivity varying from 30 to 45 degrees, but in several in- 
stances the rocks rise vertically from the water surface 
to the height of fifty or sixty feet, then fall back with 
a slope of from five to ten degrees, tor sufficient width | 
for the canal. These points, howeyer, are few, and I | 
am pleased to say, short in extent. It is worthy of re- | 
mark, that with the few exceptions above alluded to, | 
the entire extent of the hill presents at its base a favor- | 
able, although rough surface of solid rock, from one | 





to ten feet above the river, for the foundation of a per- | 
manent protection. wall. And in but one or two single 
instances, will it be necessary to base the wall in the 
water, ‘The river has in all cases sufficient fall toallow | 
of the canal being located above the reach of the high- | 
est freshets, if it should be thought adviseable to do so, | 
and the bank is decidedly more favorable for preserv- | 
ing a high level, than a low one—which will tend ma- 
terially to facilitate the construction of the work, 

From the head of Z'urky Hill \o the Maryland line, 
the river hill is composed entirely of gnedss rock, which 


| 
| 
is of a nature easy to quarry, and without difficulty, | 


work likely to occur on the line. 

Having personally superintended the construction of 
some of the heaviest work upon the Pennsylvania ca- 
nals, 1 am enabled (from a careful comparison of the 
difficulties there encountered, with those which are 
found on the route of this canal) to present the esti- 
mate with full confidence in its sufficiency to complete 
the canal in a permanent and workman-like manner; 
and «also, to add the assurance, that if the work is com- 
menced during the present summer, and urged with 


| proper diligence,it can be furnished during the autumn 


of 1837, or, at latest, in readiness for the opening of 
spring navigation in 1838. 

Notwithstanding the unusual expense attendant up- 
on the construction of this canal, I can ot close this 
report without expressing my opinion, that when com- 
pleted, its value as a source of revenue to its stockhold- 
ers, will fully equal that of any other improvement of 
the same length now extant in this country. Indeed, 
few enterprizes, at the present time, offer to capitalists 


| as fair a prospect of reward for stock invested, as the 


proposed Canal from Columbia to tide water. 

If this assertion is doubted, I would respectfully refer 
such as doubt to the map of Pennsylvania, where a sin- 
gle glance at the district of country watered by the 
Susquehanna and its tributaries, should be su‘ficient to 
convince any one (at all acquainted with the unbound- 
ed resources of the State, to be found in her mineral 
and agricultural productions, and in her immense forests 
of valuable timber, )—that this canal, the natural out- 


wrought into suitable forms tor building heavy walls. | let of a spendid system of State improvements has only 
Indeed, but for this characteristic in a rock which | tg be completed, to prove immediately productive.— 
abounds to such an unusual extent along this line, the | The route of the proposed canal itself is far from being 
practicability, or at least the expediency of construct- | destitute of the means of contributing towards its own 
ing the canal, might well have been doubted. For if, | support. The Conestoga navigation, (extending from 
in addition to the great amount of rock excavation re-| the Susquehanna river to the city of Lancaster,) has 
quired, it had been necessary to procure stone from a | upon ita large and valuable amount of water power, 





distance for the purpose of walling, the cost of the 
work would have been extended beyond the amount ef 
capital that could ever have proved productive, For- 
tunately, however, this is not the case. The materials 
of an excellent quality for the required walls are found 
bo'h abundant and convenient; and the fact of the hill 


slope, which is in most cases covered with a light coat. 


of earth, and a heavy growth of timber, will yield in 
common, a sufficiency of coarse materials to form the 
rough exterior of the embankments, 

Considerable difficulty will be experienced in ob- 
tainining lining for the interior surface ofa large por- 
tion of the canal. It cannot be found along the shore, 
or hill face, and must therefore be procured through 
the aid of chutes from the top of the hills, which will 


necessarily render ita heavy item in the cost of con- | 


struction. This is however, by no means a novel me- 
thod of procuring lining; it has frequently been resort- 
ed to with success upon other canals. 

The only streams of importance which flow into the 
Susquehanna, upon the route examined, are the Cones- 
toga and Pequea—both of which it is proposed to take 
into the canal as feeders. Several small streams are 
crossed on the route, viz: Tucquow, Muddy, Fishing 
und Peter’s creeks, all or either of which can be taken 
in, or passed under the canal, as may be deemed most | 
expedient, 

The whole length of the Canal from Columbia to the | 
Maryland line, is twenty-nine miles, and the fall, or 
lockage 157 feet. Its cost will be found by reference | 


to the annexed estimate in detail, to be, (if constructed | 


with single locks, ) $1,710,000 | 
Or with double locks, (which I would 
decidedly recommend, ) 1,817,587 | 





This estimate has been made out with much care, 
from notes taken during the examination, at each six- 
teen rods in length of the entire line, and liberal allow- 
ances have been made for walling, rock, lining, em- | 


which, with the trade incident to a rich, fertile, and 
| populous country, will render this improvement an 
auxiliary to the canal, The extensive lime stone quar- 
ries and iron works in Pequea valley, and the slate 
quarries at Peachbottom, will also serve to increase the 
amount of its revenue. 

As the examinations for the proposed canal terminat- 
ed at the Maryland line, I would here remark, that it 
will be necessary to extend the work from one half to 
one mile, so as to connect with the Maryland Canal. 
An enlargement and improvement of that work should 
also be made, so that the entire Canal from Columbia to 
tide, may form a perfect work, of eqnal dimensions 
with the Pennsylvania Canal. 

It was originally my intention to have given in this 
report a detailed description of all the prominent ob- 
stacles to be encountered in the construction of the 
Canal from Columbia to the Maryland line, together 
| with the method proposed for surmounting them, but 
_as other duties have interfered to limit my time, and 
| as such a statement more properly belongs to a definite 
| location of the work, I have omitted it, and hasten to 
present you the preceding remarks, together with the 
| accompanying estimate, in the hope that they may af- 
| ford you the information desired. 

All which is very respectfully submitted, 
By your obed’t. serv’t. 
EDWARD F. GAY, 
Civil Engineer. 


Lancaster, June 5, 1835. 





Columbia, June 10th, 1835. 

7 At a meeting of the citizens of this Borough, held 
at the house of Francis Boggs, on the 9th instant the 
Committee appointed at a former meeting produced a 
report from E, F. Gay, Esq. Civil Engineer, together 
with a draft or map of a route for a rail road avoiding 
the inclined plane at this place altogether. Also, the 
entire practicability and utility of laying rails on the 
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graded road between this place and Portsmouth, via 
Marietta, Bainbridge, Falmouth, &c.—when 

It was on motion, Resolved, That the said Committee 
have so much of the report as relates to the route from 
the Canal Basin to Mount Pleasant, published for gene- 
ral information. But the Board of Managers of the 
Marietta, Bainbridge, Falmouth and Portsmoth Road 
Company have this day noticed that part of the report 
which relates to their road, in a call for a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders, to adopt such measures respect- 
ing it as they may think proper—this meeting deems it 
inexpedient to take any further notice of it, 


Lancaster, June, 6th, 1835. 


To Messrs. Boggs, Wright, Odell, Mullison, Cochran, 
Green and Cooper—Committee on behalf of the Ci- 
tizens of Columbia. 


Gentlemen—Agreeably to your request, examinations 
have been made of the route for the contemplated rail 
ways from the village of Mount Pleasant, tu the borough 
of Columbia, with a view of avoiding the use of the 
Columbia inclined plane. 

It is found to be entirely practicable to construct a 
rail way upon the route examined, at a grade not ex- 


ceeding thirty-four and one half feet per mile, and with- | 


in the distance of five and a quarter miles from the 
Canal Basin. The general direction of the line, is high- 
ly favorable, and the soil along it is well caiculated to 
forma good road, but a number of wide and deep ravines 
intersect its course, which will serve to render the grad- 
ing expensive. 

As other engagements prevented me from being pre- 
sent during the instrumental examination of the route, 
I would respectfully refer you for a detailed description 
and estimate of the cost of the line, to the annexed 
statement furnished by Wm. K. Huffnagle, Esq. Assist- 
ant Engineer, to whose care the survey was entrusted, 
and to whose industry its early completion is to be at- 
tributed. 

Having recently passed over, and examined the en- 
tire line, and having also reviewed the estimate, which 
has been made out with much care, [am enabled to pre- 
sent you, both the estimate and the accompanying Map 
of the line, with full confidence in their accuracy. The 
estimate contemplates the grading for a double track 
—the superstructure to be of wood, made in the best 
manner, and plated with iron; the whole sufficiently 
strong, toadmit a general use of Locomotive Engines 
uponit. Should the Legislature deem it expedient to 
allow the superstructure (of that part of the rail way be- 
longing to the Commonwealth and contiguous to the 
proposed route,) to be removed, and laid down upon 
the graded surface of the new line, its cost will be re- 
duced to $110,000. 

. 2 * s * * 
Very respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD F. GAY, 
Civil Engineer. 


——_ 


It will be observed that E. F. Gay’s report contem- 
plates removing the present track of rail way from 
Mount Pleasant to the foot of the plane, which must 
be done one track at a time, after the road formation is 
completed, to prevent the interruption to travelling. 
This includes that part of the road where the contem- 
phe road from Marietta would have joined it—but 

y avoiding the plane by the alteration, and extending 
the rail road from the Canal Basin to Portsmouth, Mari- 
etta will be accommodated with a rail way without the 
expense of making one, which may be rendered use- 
less by this alteration; and by this change the Common- 
wealth would gain at least one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which the annual expense attending the stationary 
Engine, &c. at the plane costs them more than the ex- 
pense of making the alteration in the road. There is 
little doubt but that the Legislature will order the altera- 






















tion to be made, if for no other reason than to avoid the 
plane, which will give general satisfaction. 

The whole distance from Lancaster, via Columbia, 
Marietta, Bainbridge, Falmouth, Portsmouth, &c. to 
Harrisburgh, is about 39 miles, as short a route, and 
can be completed in much less time, and at one-fourth 
of the expense than Harrisburg can be approached 
from Lancaster, by any other route over which a rail 
road can be made. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


FRANCIS BOGGS, 
Chairman- 
E. Green, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES BANK, 


Principal items in the monthly statement of the U, S. 
Bank for Ist June. 


Loans on personal security, 31,761,154 45 
, bank stock, 1,402,286 71 
other securities, 5,624,551 41 








38,787,793 57 

24,854,852 47 

—— 63,642,646 04 
Baring, Brothers & Co, 1,890,753 79 
Specie, 13,912,577 47 
Redemption of Public Debt, 282,896 09 
Treasurer of the United States, 510,999 14 
Public officers, 1,016,665 89 
Individual deposites, 10,549,197 56 
Circulation, 22,009,474 40 
‘Due from Banks, 4,000,158 49 
Due to State Banks, 4,691,857 79 
Notes of State Banks, 3,018,066 45 


Domestic Bills of Exc. 
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From the Pittsburg Gazette. change of Alleghenytown since the days of my boyhood, 





; : when I was litterly dost in its woods. 
ALLEGHENYTOWN. A PITTSBURGHER. 


A few mornings ago, I rode over the aqueduct, through 
Allegheny, and around its suburbs, spending a pleasant 
and profitable hour in admiring and reflecting upon the 
wonderful magic by which it has been raised to its pre- 


sent flourishing condition. As {seldom visit it, I have | Mineral Springs. We are pleased to learn that im- 

been very little in it for the last 4 or 5 years. [ could | provements are making there for the accommodation 

not help but admire its present beauty; its delightful | of visitors. 

scenery; its elegant and highly finished private dwel. | The writer of the letter, however, ought to have 
, > 


lings, and its numerous gardens, now robed in all the | elem teloe in on - = y 
, : : to : 1 
loveliness of nature’s summer foliage. As [ rode | SNOWM that he was writing in “Beaver,” not ‘*Wasn 


She ; 99 5 
through it, admiring its advantageous position, im- | Sten” county. 
provements, extensive and profitable manufacturing | Frankfort, Washington co,, 
establishments, its present large, industrious, and | Penn., May 27. 
flourishing population, its beautiful location fora large ' ‘ 
city, as it inust soon be, with its vastly increasing means, | a _ se = oe xeped a favour ort 
and ratio of population. 1 could not help but revert to ls 7 aera Ponte a Sy eee em that Mr, 
its former contrast in the days of my boyhood. Then, | b ‘ildine 0 bi - Pp he aa ranean elegant 
in the autumn and fall of the year, Lused to visit its | 0" ; Pn th reaver f — 4, the first of July 
present site for the purpose of gathering wild fruits, | isthe diheaces inch ° Rng cre a The he visit- 
nuts, &c., which abounded within its present limits, | a : k. = eo > 0 Agog A e house is 
when there were but two or three smal! log cabins and en eta oy B ef oe ty each side. 
fishermen’s huts in the whole space now occupied by ‘ asutifuh’ of tes iFit ie aa A ty t ; prospect 
the town, in addition to the residence of the late Mr. ” os ; om it is wor _—— rom the city.— 
James Robinson, now occupied by Wm. Robinson, Jr. | sa es oe of the oan 7 a 
Esq-, who is the first white man born on that side of the | ie aaa eaiteke ann be o. th re sehen 
Allegheny river. When the space now occupied by | “* y ae . e political 
the Western Penitentiary was covered with grape vines, | —— take self. of _ - we posts and come and 
plum, black hawes, hickory, walnut, butter-nut trees, | S©¢ fOF yoursell. What thin ao . 
and hazle bushes. Wild game was also abundant, e Respect ully, YOurs, — ae 
and this was the favorite haunt of our sportsmen. Then A READER OF THE ADVOCATE. 





Tue Frankrort Srrincs.—We pubi'sh, to-day, a 
letter from Frankfort in relation to these valuable 





the youth of our city were attracted in crowds upon | Pittsburgh Adv. 
the week and Sabbath days especially; and every per= (=== 
son then living in Pittsburgh remembers ‘*Black Jack’s THE REGISTER. 


immerse Water and Musk Melon patches,” on the | 
brow and top of the hill, just behind Allegheny town, 
where the mass of our city used to promenade for “fun | 
and frolic,’’ and where many a Sabbath day was spent 
improperly and profavely. —_ — eg om yer , STRAWBERRIES. 
leasing change! Where the youth, the idle, an NO at 
eeubinie, ae to misspend the sacred Sabbath of : SuresERe, Pa., June 15. 
the Lord, we have now a Theological Seminary, seven We were presented on Friday last, with a delicious 
churches, and two more about to be erected, 12 to 15 | Strawberry from the garden of Alexander Russel, Esq. 


Sabbath schools, perhaps as many day schools, a large | — borough, which measured 35} inches in circum- 
erence. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 20, 1835, 





industrious, and moral population, exceeding 5,000, 


and rapidly increasing. How heart cheering and great! The above was no doubt a fine Strawberry—but at 
and glorious is the change in this place in a very few | 


years; and yet still greater changes are to be expected | the late exhibition of the Horticultural Society, were 
in it in a very short time from its many local advantages, | plates full of quite as fine,and many still larger—a plate 
running parallel to our thriving city, on the banks of | from the Garden at the New Almshouse in Blockley, 


the pure Allegheny river, with the debut of the great | contained some which were measuted by gentlemen 


Pennsylvania Canal in it, and passing through it, con- | . : : ; " 
nected with Pittsburgh by a large and excellent bridge present, and ascertained to be 4 inches in circumfer 


and aqueduct, surrounded with the best coal and purest | ence. They were called “Keen’s Seedling,”—and 
water, and a virtuous, industrious, and enterprising po-| were cultivated in the above garden, by Mr. William 
pulation, Allegheny, like its near neighbor and parent, | Graham, who informed us since, that had the exhibi- 
our city must continue on its onward march most ra-| . = ae 
tion continued another day, he would have exhibited 


pidly. 
: . . : : still larger of the same kind, which he afterwards found. 
With delightful feelings, and with our noble destiny We take this opportunity,to notice the splendid col- 


and onward march to wealth, and usefulness, and honor 

resting in my mind, I was returning, at an early hour, | lection of flowers, fruits and vegetables, exhibited on 

when I was met by an immense mass of industrious, | this occasion, by the Horticultural Society—and to Says 

happy youth, just emerging from a large cotton factory | that in extending patronage to it, the public are encour- 
aging the production of fruit and vegetables of the 


| 
to their homes and breakfasts—this pleasing sight broke | 
magical art by which Allegheny has risen, as well finest kinds, and thus are promoting their own inter 








my reverie, and at once disclosed the grand secret, the 

that by which all individuals, towns, cities or countries | ests and pleasures. 
rise, and become flourishing and happy, viz: honest in- 
dustry, prudence and economy—agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce and enterprise, judiciously managed, 
is fast raising our city and all our surrounding towns, 
country, and nation to a high and noble destiny. 


With these thoughts and cogitations, I returned to 
my own ‘*Sweet Home,” lost in wonder at the great 


errr etna eeclonenpenntogatcensetensaengemanataneaioieeenm 


Printed every Saturday morning by WILLIAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 9 Library street. 


The publication office of the Register has been re 
moved from Franklin Place, to No, 61, in the Arcade, 
West Avenue, up stairs. 





